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FOREWORD.- 


The  Y  Club  came  into  existence  to 
fill  a  want  very-  generally  felt  in  the 

Socialist  movement  for  fellowship, 
for  mutual  advancement,  for  frater- 
TisX  associatioa,  and  the  dozen  and 
one  things  that  flow  from  harmonir 
ous  gatherings  of  earnest  men.  Its 
si^t  is.  fellowship  and  mutual  ser- 
vice; its  outlook  socialists,  its  aim 
the  furtherance  of  humanity's  cause 
— Socialism. 

It  is  proposed  from  time  to  time 
to  publish,  from  the  pens  of  its  mem- 
bers, pamphlets  dealing  with  matters 
relating  to  the  Labor  movement,  and 
more  particularly  to  such  matters  in 
their  relation  to  Australian  condi- 
tions. • 

The  club  has  no  political  or  indus- 
trial ambitions.  Its  contact  with  the 
world  will  be  purely  propagandist.  It 
is  sympathetic  with  existing  Social- 
istic and  Labor  organisations,  and 
seeks  only  to  lend  its  best  efforts 
in  mutual  co-operation  with  them. 

K  has  been  a  reproach  against  the 
Labor  movement  that  too  many  were 
talking  and  too  few  thinking.  It  is 
in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  answer 
that  reproach  that  the  club  under- 


takes  its  studies  and  publishes  its  re- 
sults^ 

Pamphlet  No.  1  is  from  the  pen  of 
''Radix,"  already  well  and  favorably 

known  tc  readers  of  Socialistic  lit- 
erature, so  thatr'no  commendation  is 
necessary. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  lay 
down  a  series  of  connected  and  re- 
lated pamphlets.  Only  those  wfll  be 
published  which  it  is  felt  will  be  of 
unmediate  helpfulness.  The  present 
pamphlet  fulfils  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree these  •characteristics,  and  is  in 
many  respects  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  Uterature  of  Socialism.  It  is 
a  foretaste  of  others  to  come,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  high  standard  here 
set  will  be  a  feature  of  pamphlets 
bearing  the  symbol  of  the  Y's. 

A.  W.  FOSTER. 


Socialism  ^  Education 

l^e  object  of  the  followine  pages  is  to 
indicate  briefly  the  changes  in  Educational 

purpose  and  outlook  which  Socialism  in- 
volves. Witii  the  "internal"  principles  of 
Edueatton,  that  is,  ydth  educational  theory, 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  aim  is  to 
suggest  the  influence  which  Socialist  philo- 
sophy and  the  triumph  of  Socialism  will 
likely  have  on  Eduction  as  a  ii^ole.  Every 
suggestion  is  put  forward  with  the  clear 
consciousness  that  finality  in  regard  to  the 
future  is  impossible,  but  also  in  l^e  hope 
that  we  may  reassure  tiu>se  who  reject 
Socialism  because  they  fear  that  its  triumph 
spells  the  overthrow  of  every  form  of 
culture.  Rather  will  it,  as  we  hope  to  show  " 
in  what  follows,  increase'  culture  by  its 
widest  possible  extension  and  the  general 
uplift  of  the  masses.  The  Educational 
policy  of  Australia  to-day  is  one  of  ex- 
pediency only.  The  problem  of  Education 
as  a  whole  is  seldom  considered  in  relation 
to  Society  as  a  whole,  and  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  theory  and  practice  worked 
out  from  that  basis.  These  Socialism  does, 
and  in  the  following  pages  a  few  of  the 
inevitable  changes  are  broadly  outlined. 

PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  MIND. 

Man  is  primarily  a  physical  oi^ranism. 
On  this  physical  basis  only  can  his  higher 
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(mental)   powers  develoif.     His  physical 
well-being  ought  therefore  be  the  primary 
eoBsicleration  with  all  who  have  his  improve- 
ment at  heart.  B^ore  Society  or  the  State 
concerns  itself  about  the  miiids  of  its 
children  it  should  be  assured  that  their 
bodies  are  fully  provided  for.    We  mig^t 
even  go  farther  and  say  that  it  is  cruelty 
to    force    Education    on    children  whose 
stomachs  are  crying  out  for  food,  and  whose 
physical  and  nervous  ^ergies  are  at  a 
minimum  for  lack  of  adequate  sustenuioe, 
rest  and  warmth.   Yet  this  illogical  cruelty 
is    rampant    under    Capitalism,  because 
capitalism  needs  (more  or  less)  educated 
laborers.    If  concern  for  the  childr«rr  and 
their  future  welfare  lay  at  the  root  of 
modem  National  Education,  ihe  State's 
first  bu$iness  would  be  to  secure  foar  idl 
strong  and  healthy  bodies  as  the  ba»s  for 
fully   developed   minds.     Adecfuate  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  would  precede  adequate 
reac^ng,  writing  and  aritiunetiG.  But  there 
■  is  a  very  strong  economic  reason  why  these 
will  never  be  conceded  to  the  little  ones 
under  Capitalism.  It  is  this.  Were  jparents 
assured  that,  as  school  attendants,  ietmr 
children  would  have  even  adequate  food, 
they  would  be  free  to   adopt   a  much 
stronger  and  more  independent  attitude  in 
the  class  struggle.    It  is  anxiety  for  the 
little  ones  that  bre^  many  a  strike  and 
compels  sullen  acquiescence  in  unjust  settle- 
ments.   It  is  this  same  anxiety  that  sup- 
presses many  a  protest  against  tyranny  and 
oppression.     Tlie  defence  of  tibe  master- 
class, — ^the  chivalrous,  and  heroic  plutocracy 
—is,  in  reality,  based  oa  the  starvation  of 
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women  and  children.  The  first  reform, 
therefore,  the  Socialist  would  demand  in 
Education  is  State  care  for  the  physical 
.  welfare  of  children  by  the  provision  of 
"free  meals  and  free  clothing.  This  reform- 
serves  two  purposes.  It  makes  for  more 
effective  mental  education  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthens  the  \^orkers  in  their  fight 
for  economic  freedom.  Food  and  clothing 
are  due  to  children  no  matter  what  their 
par^ts  may  be.  We  Socialists  reject  the 
barbarous  injustice  of  "Christian"  Capital- 
ism that  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children  even  unto  the  last  genera- 
tion^ We  challenge  our  opponents  to  bring 
forward  one  argument  for  free  intellectual 
education  by  the  State  that  does  not  even 
more  strongly  justify  free  meals  and 
clothing.  Thete  is  no  rational  basis  for 
the  one  any  more  than  for  the  other.  But 
there  is  an  economic  basis  in  the  self- 
interest  of  the  capitalists,  and  tibat  basis 
we  have  just  exposed.  This,  then,  is  our 
fundamental  ^'physical"  educational  reform 
— Free  Meals  and  Free  Clothing.  . 

THE  HYGIENE  FACTOR. 

Next  we  vrould  demand  Free  Medical  and 
Dental  attention  to  scholars.  These  follow 
naturally  from  what  we  have  already  said. 
The  <i<5ctor  or  doctors  appointed  to  the  care 
of  a  particular  school  might  well  determine 
wha:t  scholars  are,  and  what  are  not,  fitted 
to  receive  normal  instruction,  the  defectives 
being  educated  separately  by  special 
teachers.  These  oi^c^  might  aliso  fomii^ 
periodically  statistics  of  sickness,  physique, 
etc.,  of  all  children,  alike  to  the  State  and 
to  4^  pareu^.  By  them  also  the  childm 


might  be  taught  useful  elementary  trulls  ' 
concerning  the  body  and  its  fundSons,  e.g., 
cleanliness,  first  aid,  temperance,  etc. 
Needless  to  say  these  Medical  and  D^ental 
« officers  shall  be  servants  of  the  people  only 
and  not  private  practitioners,  nor' prospect- 
ive private  practitioners  gaining  experience 
at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  children. 
We  would  insist  on  the.  free  supply  of 
books,  paper,  etc.  In  fact,  of  all  school 
requisites.  Education  must  be  FREE  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  especially  if  it  is 
to  be  compulsory.  The  buildings  must.be 
of  the  best  and  healthiest.  Gardens  should 
certainly  be,  and  swimming  baths  might 
well  be,  adjuncts  of  every  school.  The  care 
of  tiie  gardens  (and  perhaps  alsoiof  the 
school  itself)  should  devolve  on  iihe  children. 
We  must  aim  to  get  them  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  school — to  look  upon  it  as 
th^s  to  be  k^t  clean  and  beautified  when- 
ever possible.  Let  us  make  them  view  it 
as  a  city  of  which  they  are  the  citizens 
rather  than  (as  to-day)  as  a  prison  from 
which  they  long  to  escape.  Next;  the 
schools  which  are  for  mental  education 
during  the  day  should  be  equipped  for  re 
creation  ^d  physi<^  ^cercise  at  night. 
There  we  should  hold  our  picture  shows, 
concerts,  socials,  etc.  Let  us  majce  tjie 
school  in  every  way  a  «Hall  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  learning  for  the  children.  SonAe 
effort  should  be  made  to  link  the  home  and 
sdiool  more  closely.  Means  must  be  de- 
vised to  arouse  the  parents'  interest  in  the 
school,  and  also  the  teachers  in  the  home. 
This  is  not  a  characteristically  Socialist 
reform,  but  we*  think  only  Spci^lidni,  by' 


increasing  the  leisure  of  parents  and  re- 
ducing number  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
will  make  it  possible  in  any  really  useful 
d^ree. 

,  THE  THREE  FUNCTIONS. 

Purely  physical  considerations  apart,  Inan 

is  a  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  being. 
The  issue  of  each  of  these  functions  re- 
speetivdly  is: — 

/  (1)  Science  or  organised  knowledge. 

(2)  Art  and  literature. 
^1^3)  Conduct. 

Education  is  therefore  threefold. 

(1)  Training  in  the  use  of  those 
faculties  or  capacities  which  are 
subservient  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  discovery  of 
Truth. 

-  (2)  Training  in  the  self-expression  of 
tiie  emotions  which  the  contem- 
plation of  Truth  (or  Reality,  the 
raw  material  of  Truth)  produces 
in  us,  and  of  the  visions  it  sug- 
gests to  the  fancy  or  imagination: 
— Creative  Art.. 

(3)  Training  in  the  due  satisfaction  And 

restraint  of  the   appetites  and 
passions  and  the  inculcation  of 
an  ideal  to  guide  our  conduct: — 
Moral  training  how  to  live. 
Education  is  the  deliberate  and  conscious 
iiransmission  of  the  sodal  heritage  in  each 
sphere  to  the  individual. 

THE  INTELLECT. 

Taking  first  Intellectual  Education — ^the 
intellect  is  not  a  kind  of  vessel  to  be  filled 
witb  as  many  of  the  finished  products  of 


thought  as  it  can  hold.  Rather  must  it: 
be  viewed  a^^  a  kind  of  workshop  fcwr  the 
manufacture  of  such  products  itself. 
Thought  i^  a  form  of  work.  Experiences 
are  the  raw  materials.  Xianguage  the  in- 
strument. Scientific  truths  the  products 
(conclusions.)  The  true  function  of  the 
teacher  is  that  of  guiding  the  exercise  and 
-development  of  the  intellect,  helping  v.r' 
encouraging  it  to  the  self-acquisition;  or 
better,  the  re-discovery  of  old  knowledge 
and  the  scientific  research  for  new  truth; 
at  the  same  time  selecting  or  restricting 
the  experiences  (the  raw  materials)  out  of 
which — and  suggesting'  the  instruments 
(words,  etp)  by  means  of  which — ^such 
knowledge  and  trul&s  may  be  discovered. 
And  all  this  should  be  done  so  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  Education  shall  be  a  normal 
and  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  faculties. 
It  will  be  rather  a  trainiiig  How  to  t^nk 
than  a  telling  What  to  think.  It  is  in- 
structive to  notice  how,  in  all  spheres,  the 
adjurations  of  educationalists  to  this  right 
ideal  are  thwarted  by  Capitalism  and  its 
requirements.     -  '  % 

^  EVILS  TO  AVOID. 

Where  on  the  one  hand,  there  exists  (in 
tlie  educand  or  his  guardians)  the  desHore 
to  get  out  into  the  world  ais  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  "make  a  living/'  and,  on  the  other 
handy  in  teachers,  to  obtain  good  examina;^ 
tion  results,  Education  becomes  a  mere 
huge  and  hurried  cram,  an  overtaxing  of 
memory,  wit^  a  jumble  of  undigeiMied  and 
indigestible  facts  which  leads  ultimately, 
in   most  xases,   to   hopeless  intellectual 
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dyspepsia.  Memory  ^twcomes  riined  by 
overwork — tiie  reflective  faculties  by  d^»e- 

tude.    Education  is  wholly  subordinated  to 
money-making.   Iiidividuality  is  suppressed 
by  the  pressure  of  economic  individualism^ 
Socialism  will  change  all  this.    Instc^  of 
living   being    subordinated   to    making  a 
liying,  making  a  living  will  be  subordinated 
to  liying,  and  while  undoubtedly  Education 
will  prepare  men  for  making  a  living,  this 
will  be  but  a  small  purpose  compared  with 
that    of    preparing    them    for  living. 
Socialism  demands  from  each  individual 
due  social  service.   It  demands  for  him  in- 
creased and  ever  increasing  opportunity  for 
self-determination;  freedom,  creation  and 
recreation.   Any  true  sy^etn  of  education 
must  therefore  satisfy  two  fundamental 
conditions. 

(1)  It  must  prepare  the  individual  to 

perform  some  socially  useful 
serviee—iQ  1^  capitidist  Jazgw 
— ^'to  make  a  living.'' 

(2)  It  must  fit  him  for  the  right  use  of 

leisure  l^th  for  himself  and  for 
society.  In  brief,  it  must  fit  him 
to  live. 

In  the  first,  technical  or  vocational  educa- 
tion, individuals  subserve  social  interests, 
Educate  would  aim  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  natural  aptitudes  in  the  social 
interest.  In  the  second,  or,  as  we  term 
it  toHlay,  Liberal  Education,  social  in- 
terests will  subsei^e  the  individual.  Society 
repays,  or  rather  prepays  its  debt  to  the 
ilidividual  by  devdc^ing  his  capacities  for 
enjoyment  in  a  multitude  of  spheres. 
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WSAT  SOCIALISM  WILL  DO. 

The  mere  bread  and  butter  question 
settled — and  it  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  Sodali'sm  —  the  aim  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  to  turn  out  full  men,  whole 
men,  men  whose  intellects  will  be  more  or 
less  at  ease  in^  every  sphere  of  thou^^ht  and 
speculation.  Just  as  in  commodity  produc- 
tion Capitalism  ha  ,  degraded  men  into 
mere  "hands"— mere  fractions  of  men,  so 
(Kir  educati<mal  aim  and  result  have  been 
to  produce  mere  specialists — mere  mental 
fractions  of  men;  functioning  with  the 
nicety  and  precision  .  of  automatic 
mechanism  in  their  own  narrow  little 
spheres;  ludicrously  awkward  and  futile  in 
every  other.  "Minds  have  been  bartered 
for  aptitudes." 

Socialism  may  well  call  a  halt  to  or- 
ganise and  select  the  knowledge  already 
in -hand,  making  it  available  for  all;  so 
Uurt  nature  and  life,  consciousness  and 
Society,  may  be  seen  and  known  as  an 
evolving  whole.  A  new  generation  equipped 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  aU  the  sdencee" 
and  their  inter-relations  would  rapidly  fill 
up  the  many  lacunae  now  apparent  in 
knowledge,  and  discover  many  spdally 
needful  and  helpful  unknown  truths.  The 
specialists  are  at  once  the  product  and  con- 
dition of  Capitalism.  Socialism  will  not 
require  them.  It  will  require  men.  To  this 
end  then  of  producing  full  men  Socialism 
will : — 

(1)  Increase  the  school  leaving  age, 
making  exit  from  the  schoolroom 

synchronise  with  entrance  into 
citizenship.      To-day  education 
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^  ceases  just  as  thmking  begins. 

Nor   would    the   transition  be 
sudden   as   it   is   to-day  when 
callous  and  heartless  economic 
^tteeessity    snatches    &e  ycaasng 
child    from   the   playground  to 
blast  .and  wither  all  that  is  best 
in  it  in  the  sordid  and  dehuman- 
isingr  atmosphere  of  tiie  factory 
or  warehouse.     Schooling  would 
be  (say)  from  seven  to  seven- 
teen.    The    transition  period 
from  (say)  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one — social   service   to   the  in- 
dividual diminishing,  social  ser- 
vice by  the  individual  b^^inning. 
(2)  Eliminate  examinations  and  per- 
haps prizes;  instituting  instead 
some  form  of  schoolroom  demo- 
cracy in  assod^tiim  with  tb^ 
teacher  to  determine  worth  and 
capacity.    Prizes  are  anti-social 
and  some  democnsttically  awarded 
ho^ors  in  the  dass-room  migrht 
well  replace  them.  Democracy 
in  the  school  would  be  an  excel- 
lent  training   gromid   for  the 
greater  social  democratic  heritage 
,    to  be  afterwards  enjoyed.  , 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  universally  condemned 
lUbd  just  as  universally  insisted  on.  No  one 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  devise  a  sub- 
stitute. The  present  writer  believes  that  in- 
tellectual culture  might,  with  advantage,  be 
dc»lt  with  in  somewhat  the  same  mann^  as 
physical.  Institute  intellectual  competitions 
in  which  teams  selected  from  the  various 
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schools  shall  compefte,  co-qperatively,  just 
as  in  cricket,  football,  rowing,  etc.  Chil<l< 
ren  are  naturally  social  beings,  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  unnatural  and  accentuated  iso- 
lation of  the  examination  room  that  discon- 
.  certs,  and  fails  many  who  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  equal  to  their  tasks. 
The  method  of  selecting  the  teams  is  an  un- 
important detail  that  could  be-easily  over- 
come, and  the  endeavor  to  get  into  the  school 
team  would  be  as  keen  a  stimulus  to  study 
as  any  that  exists  to-day.    But  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-qperation  in  dealing  with  the 
various  problems  set  for  solution  by  the 
competing  teams  is  most  important.  It 
would  repress  the  egoistic  and  individualis- 
tic, and  draw  forth  the  sodal  instincte.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  quite  in  accord  with 
Socialist  ideals.    It  would  be  a  beginning 
in  that  co-operative  pursuit  of  Truth  and 
seardi  for  knowledge,  which  we  hope  will 
occupy    much    of    the    leisure    of  their 
lives  just  as  the  co-operative   pursuit  of 
wealth  is  the  objective  of  their  working 
time.  < 

LEVELLING  UP  IN  EDUCATION. 

(3)  Instead  of  offering  the  best  advan- 
tages of  Education  to  those  whom  nature 
has  blessed  with  the  greatest  gifts,  a  so- 
ciety in  which  brotherhood  was  the  bond 
would  aim  to  compensate  natural  defects 
by  all  the  outside  help  possible.  The  prin- 
ciples that  to-day  goveim  the  fiunily  .wovld, 
under  Socialism,  govern  society.  Scholiar- 
ships,  if  offered  at  all,  would  be  awarded  to 
t^e  dullards  who  most  needed  th^tn.  To- 
day imrainerable  sons  of  wealthy  parents 


are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  treated  in 
this  manner.  They  are-  permitted  to 
compensate  their  inherent  dullness  by 
an  undue  .  extension  of  their  school 
life.  Their  parents'  riches  alone  make 
this  possible,  and  are,  for  this  pur- 
pose, well  used.  Just  as  private  wealth  to- 
day is  at  the  service  of  the  relatively  de- 
fectiw  children  of  Its  owners,  so  tmder  So^ 
cialism  will  the  social  wealth  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  most  need  it.  If  civilisa- 
tion had  not  so  depraved  and  dehumanised, 
as,  mental  or  physical  defonmity,  or 
even  deficiency,  in  any  of  our  fel- 
lows would  be  intolerable — much  less  de-^ 
sirable.  Yet  modem  Education,  by  virtue 
of  its  prize  system,  aims  to  accentuate  in- 
equalities; on  the  one  hand  so  that  the  ml- 
ing  class  may  have  serfs  at  call  to  do  its 
dirty  work,  and  on  the  other  hand  so  that 
the  best  brains  of  the  workers  (for  they 
only  nfied  prizes,  scholarships,  etc.),  may  be 
separated  from  their  class  and  secured  for 
the  service  of  the  masters.  Under  Sodal- 
ism  Education  will  diligently  seek  to  eli- 
minate Jnequalities,  tiiough  developing  dif- 
ferences (which  are  too  frequently  con- 
fused with  inequalities)  for  social  purposes. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

(4)  Socialism  would  encourage  study  of 
the  classics  which  aid  Uie  Individiial  to  live 
in  another  world  and  another  age.  Modem 
objections  thereto  are  disgustingly  sordid 
and  bomgCMDis. 

VERACITY  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

(5)  In  all  grades  of  Education  to-day,  ihe 
chief  danger,  from  the  workers'  point  of 


view,  is  th«  perversion  of  sodal  science  in 
the  interests  of  capitalism.      In  the  past 
when  the  church  was  the  chief  psychological 
instrument  of  economic  oppre9sion,  it  was 
principally  natural  science  ttiat  was  twisted 
to  suit  the  interests  of  the  rulers.   The  im- 
mediate function  of  Socialism  in  this  sphere 
we  hold  to  be  the  countering  by  persistent 
propaganda  of  the  official  educational  lies 
which  the  children  are  taught  as  history  and 
economics  at  school  and  university,  by  which 
the  glorification  and  justification   of  Im- 
perialistic   predatory   capitalism   are  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  young  before 
they  have  been  trained  to  weigh  and  sift 
'evidence.  In  this  connection,  our  Victorian 
•school  paper  must  be  condemned  as  one  of 
the  most  blighting  influences  in  our  midst. 
A  receptacle,  apparently,  for  all  the  iil- 
cenceived  and  ill-written  twaddle  and  cant 
that  Jingo  patriotism  and  servile  flunkey- 
ism  can  inspire,  it  is  doing  more  than  any 
other  single  influence  to  twist  the  senti- 
ments of  the  little  ones  by  its  perversions 
of  Truth,  its  degraded  ideals,  and  ndtany 
other  ugly  features.    Let  us  endeavor  ^ 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  our  Education 
Department  to  publish  only  literature  and 
natural  science  in  this  paper,  for  they  om- 
not  be  trusted   to  fairly  present  social 
truths.    The  whole  trouble  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  Educational  establi^duaeids 
are  support^^  mainly  by  the  rich  (thieir  en- 
dowments and   taxes),   who,   paying  the 
piper,  naturally  elect  to  call  the  tune  in 
tiieir  own,  disguised  as  tiheir  beloved^^  coun- 
try's, interests.    Socialism  will  secure  for 
social  science  complete  freedom  of  enquiry, , 
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research,  and  which  is  just  as,  important;  of 
j^peech.  This  will  mak^  for  an  ultimate 
unity  in  belief,  for  it  is  just  as  natural  to. 
believe  alike  as  to  see  alike.  And  unity  in 
belief  makes  for  unity,  and  thence  excd- 
lence,  in  aspiration  and  art.  Just  as  capi- 
talistic anarchy  £uid  competition  in  producr 
tion,make  for  chaos  and  incoherence  in  eco- 
nomi);s,  which  are  reflected  in  science,  art 
and  literature,  so  the  planful  co-operation 
of  Socialism  in  economics  ^11  mamfest  it- 
self in  a  unitjr  of  purpose  and  adiievem^t 
in  the  related  ideological  spheres. 

LABOR  COLLEGES. 

We  must  realise  that  a  master- 
class will  NOT  teack  the  Truth  (i«. 
History  and  Economics)  to  a  subject 
class — is,  in  fact,  owing  to  its  posi- 
tion and  outlook,  incapable  of  appre- 
hending, much  less  of  imparting,  the 
feruth  in  those  sciences. 

The  immediate  aim  of  proletarian 
Education  should  be  to  make  the 
workers  f  uUy  and  clearly  understand 
the  situation  In  which  they  are 
plaeed:  physically  in  relation  to  the 
universe ;  socially  in  relation  to  their 
fellows,  particularly  their  exploiters 
the  capitalists.  In  brief,  to  make  them 
INTELLIGENTLY  CLASS  -  CON  - 
SCIOUS.  Such  education  is  just 
what  the  masters  cannot  afford  to 
impart,  even  were  they  large-minded 
enough  to  apprehend  it  themselves. 
Just  as  Socialism  is  based  on  the 
class  struggle,  so  the  education  aim- 
ed at  while  that  struggle  lasts  must 
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be  based  on  a  definite  recognition  of 
its  e:!dstence,  and  directed  to  its  un- 
derstanding and  justification.  In- 
tellectually, Socialist  education  must 
instil  a  clear  concept  of  the  liistoric 
and  eeonomic  significance  of  the  class 
struggle;  morally^  it  must  convert 
the  economic  fact  into  a  moral  im- 
pulse. SociaUst  education  in  the 
social  sciences  must,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  be  also  propaganda. 
So  long  as  the  propaganda  is  pro-, 
gressive,  and  not  reactionary,  this 
involves  no  negation  of  the  scientific 
spirit.  Nor  is  the  appeal  to  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  workers 
any  negation  of  morality  and 
idealism,  for  workingclass  inter- 
ests, social  ideaUsni  and  social  pro- 
gress are  here  in  full  accord. 

But  in  being  propaganda  Social- 
ist education  do^  not  differ  at  all 
from  other— and  especially  caj^italist 
— education.  All  history  and  econ- 
omics are  written  from  a  class  stand- 
point, and  are,  therefore,  partisan 
and  propagandist — it  could  nof  be 
otherwise  without  involving  the  ab- 
surdity of  class  suicide.  No  other 
eeonomics  and  history  are  so  entirely 
objective,  and  therefore  scientific,  as 
Socialist.  Yet  even  they  are  parti- 
san ;  they  put  a  moral  accent  on  their 
scientific  statements ;  their  truths  vi- 
brate with  love  or  pity,  with  anger 
or  scorn;  their  closest  trains  of  rea- 
soning have  all  the  glow  and  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  of  an  epic ;  their  pre- 


dictions of  the  future  are  joyous  with 
hope  and  lively  with  expectation.  But 
unlike  all  previous  social  sciences,* 
that  of  Socmlism  looks  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  class  it  befriends  into 
a  future  classless  society,  which  is 
the  final  test  and  justification  for  the 
feelings  of  approbation  whi<^  go 
hand  in  hand  with  scientific  analy- 
sis, argument  and  exposition. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  ijt  is  ob-' 
vious  that  Sociahsm  must  here  and 
now  supply  its  own  eciiicational 
needs  in  these  subjects.  Just  as 
much  as  it  requires  its  own  press 
and  platform  does  it  require  its  own 
schools  and  colleges  for  education  of 
a  specific  kind  that  will  never  be 
f(Hthcoming  from  the  educational 
institutions  of  our  masters. 

The  workers  must  view  with  sus- 
picion all  educational  movements  al- 
legedly for  their  benefit  emanating 
from  capitaUst  centres  of  thought. 
Universities,  Churches,  etc.  These 
movements  have  just  a  sufficient 
leaven  of  radicalism  to  mislead  the 
masses  and  sidetrack  really  vital 
educational  activities.  They  tend  to 
tone  down  the  class  struggle  *^ and 
weaken  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
workers  by  preaching  community  of 
interest  between  capitalists  and  la- 
borers. They  stifle  discontent,  the 
first  condition  of  progress,  by  gloss- 
ing ovej  and  excusing  the  oppression 
and  injustices  of  modem  capitalism. 
They  stand  for  reform  rather  tiian 
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revolution,  and  aim  at  saving  society 
.  without  Injuring  the  capitiOists.  The 
slightest  symptom  of  their  becoming 
true  workingclass  guides  brings  the 
strong  arm  of  vested  interests 
against  them.  Witness  Principal 
Hird-s  compulsory  resignation  from 
"Ruskin"  College.  No!  the  workers 
must  establish  and  control  their  own 
.  educational  institutions;  at  least  in 
social  sciences.  Here  we  have  the 
Victorian  Labor  College,  controlled 
by  aifiliated  trades  unions,  and  simi- 
lar woi^ngclass  colleges  in  other 
States.  We  most  earnestly  urge  all 
workers  to  get  into  touch  with  th$se 
institutions,  where  the  truth  in  his- 
tory and  economics  is  being  pro- 
claimed in  the  interests  of  the  work; 
ers  themselves.  We  urge  them  to 
join  as  individuals,  and,  if  possible, 
to  persuade  their  trades  unions  to 
affiliate ;  Jor  these  Colleges,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Socialist  press  and 
platform,  are  to-day  the  real  light 
of  the  world.  Darkening  of  counsel, 
and  perversion  or  suppression  of 
truth,  characterise  even  the  best-in- 
tentjoned  efforts  emanating  from 
sources  controlled  by  our  oppressors 
—and  of  these  our  last  word  is:  Be- 
ware! 

INDEPENDENCE. 
(6)  As  Socialistic  thought  gains  the  as- 
cendancy, the  <^Id  will  beicMHne  more  and  - 
more  independent  of  the  family.    Jo-day  he 
is  mostly  only  an  economic  asset  to  his 
parents,  whose  stress  o^  circum^nstees  etm.- 
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pels  tiiem  to  sacrifice  his  education  to  their 
necessities.  Education  is  more  important 
to  society  than,  to  parents,  for  the  latter 
oftep  die  before  their  duldm  mature. 

TEACHEBS. 

(7)  Educati<m  is  an  art  and  sden^  need- 
ing trained  men.  Therefore,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  position  of  teachers,  and,  to  se- 
cure better  attention  to  each  pupil,  in- 
crease their  nvunbers.  To-day  teaching  is 
for  the  most  part  merely  a  side  line  for 
women  until  marriage.  Under  Socialism  it 
would  be  the  serious  life  work  of  teachers, 
who  would  probably  be  organised  into  a 
National  Guild  or  Union,  one  section  for 
research  work,  having  access  to  the  expen- 
^ve  scientific  apparatus,  ete.,  which  will  be 
owned  by  the  people,  but  controlW  by  the 
research  section  of  the  Guild;  another  sec- 
tion devoted  to  inculcation  of  knowledge — 
Education  in  t^e  usual  sense  of  tiie  term. 
These  t^o  sections  would  dovetail  into  each 
other. 

(8)  The  chief  aim  of  the  teachers  wfll  be 
to  discover  the  natural  aptitudes  of  pupils* 
developing  these,  as  previously  remarked, 
for  social  service,  and  aiming  at  equality  in 
diversity.  Fitness  for  social  service  means 
fitiiess  for  a  co-operative  struggle  to  master 
nature,  and  not,  as  now,  a  sordid  and  sel- 
fish "struggle  for  life."  The  general  educa- 
tion of  man  wiH  facilitate  change  of  occu- 
pation which  is  impossible  to-day  when  so 
many  square  p^s  are  compelled  to  go  down^ 
to  their  graves  in  round  holes.  Examina- 
tions are  a  test  of  the  intake  pf  .old  know- 
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ledge,  ratiier  than  of  the  output  of  new,  of 
absorption  lather  than  of  creation.  . 

£decational  in^royemesit  is  chiefly 

sary  because  Socialism  is  coming.    As.  so- 
.  ciety    assimilates,   it   must   elevate  the 
masses. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  HIGHER  ARTS. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  improvement 
in  int^l«ctual  Eduqation  is  that  science  (in 
tihe  widest  sense)  thus  free  and  full  of  life 
and  activity,  presents  its  iacts  and  con- 
clusions to  Art  as  its  raw  materials.  In 
themselves  the  formulae  and  reasonings  €i 
science  are  dull,  cold  and  lifeless.  But  the 
magic  touch  of  Art  galvanises  them  into  life 
and  beauty-— CTTiGhes  and  ennebles  them 
with  a  new  glow  and  warrn^.  A  sound 
science  is  the  prime  condition  of  a  noble 
Art.  The  contemplation  of  Nature,  or  Axt, 
or  Mankind,  especially  with  the  uado'stand- 
ing  and  seeing  eyes  of  science,  and  always 
provided  the  view  is  not  foreshoit^ed  and 
narrowed  by  specialisation,  stiirs  the  depths 
of  our  being,  rousing  feelmgs  of  beauty 
and  wonder,  suggesting  harmonies,  like- 
nesses and  unities,  rousing  slumbering  pas- 
sions, stirring  fancy  and  imagination,  each 
and  all  of  which  tend  to  break  forth  in 
symphonies,  landscapes,  lyrics,  epics  or 
.whatnot  Thus>  concurrently  with  the  in* 
tettectual  development  and  equipnient,  fil- 
ings and  visions  arise  within  us  which  we 
seek  to  express  in  some  form  of  Art  or 
Literature.  And  the  deeper  the  deptiis  of 
insight  the  higher  and  nobler  the  flights  of 
P'ancy.  Education  must  therefore  encourage 
.  and  direct  the  cont^i^ation  mkd  expeii^ue 
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of  Nature  and  Life  of  man.  It  must  train 
in  the  expression  and  interpretation  of  the 
various  feelings,  fancies,  visions  which  well 
up  mtixin  wis  as  a  result  of  such  contenipla- 
tion  or  experience^  Here  ags^  our  Educa^ 
tion  has  failed.  First  in  neglecting  a  wide 
scientific  basis  for  Art  and  Artists.  Secondly  - 
in  encouraging  specialisation  in  art  as  iii 
science  and*  economics,  thus  narrowing  alike 
the  theme,  the  motive,  and  their  expression. 
Thirdly  .in  failing  to  provide  an  appropriate 
and  critical  audience  for  tiie  specialists  by 
a  general  Art  culture.  Capitalism  is  too 
busy  grubbing  for  gold  to  raise  its  sordid 
face  to  the  stars,  much  less  to  permit  its 
wage  slaves  to  do  so.  This  phase  of  e^ti- 
cation  Socialism  will  revolutionise,  en- 
deavouring to  make  every  citizen  in  ^ome 
degree,  not  only  a  Sciatitist,  but  also  an  Ar- 
tist. This  does  not  mean  that  he  will  be 
taught  to  paint  and  sing  and  poetise 
medianically  and  according  to  r^e*  The 
foundations  of  all  true  art  are  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  understanding  heart,  and  these 
Socialism  will  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  all. 
Botii  Creative  Art  and  Art  appreciation  will 
thereby  develop.  In  the  transition  stage 
the  only  worthy  Art  and  Literature  from 
Qur  point  of  view  are  militant  and  revolu* 
tionary  ;  inspiring  and  accelerating  *Qie  So- 
cialist movement.  Socialism  triumphant, 
however,  there  will  naturally  recur  much 
greater  seo^e  for  individuality  and  its  ex- 
pression in  Art,  especially  as  it  will  then  he 
spontaneous,  and  not  dictated  by  demands 
of  the  marM  tad  bourgeois  isierests,  as  at, 
present.'''  Under  tiiis  eaptkm ^mes  Tedmi'^ 
cal  ti^ining  for  the  necessary  economic  ac- 
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ti'vities — chiefly  traming  in  tiie  use  of  the 
hand.  There,  also,  generality  rather  than 
speciality  x^^ould  be  aimed  at,  though  no^ 
of  course,  to  the  same  degtee.  Art  is  ^ 
sentially  social.  It  is  in  part  an  attempt  to: 
tell  our  fellows  what  we  feel  or  see.  The 

.  medium  used,  whether  words  or  music  or 
picturesj  .  is  iangioage.   It  will  be  the  aim» 

.  then,  of  Socialism  to  make  every  citizen 
proficient  in  the  use  of  at  least  one  of  these 
media,  while  aiming  at  educating  him  to 
understand,  interpret  and  appreciate, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  use  the  others.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  though  So- 
cialist Education  will  aim  at  fully  roundid 
a|kd  developed  manhood,  yet  if  individuals 
determine  on  specialisation,  the  Socialist 
Educational  institutions  will  in  no  way 
hinder  them,  though  public  opinion  may  dis- 
play small  regard  for  fractional  human 
beings,  such  as  most  of  us  are  to-day,  and 
may  thus  Indirectly  discourage  spedM^isa- 
tion. 

IN  REGARD  TO  MORALS. 

Finally   ve   come   to    Moral  Educa- 

tion.    Just    as   to-day    intellectual  Edu- 
cation instructs  in  what  is  to  be  be- 
lieyed,    so    Moral    Education  consista 
for  the  most  part  in  instructions  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do — commandments, 
roles,  orders,  the  supr^e  moral  virtue  o| 
the  young  heing  obedience.     1^  modern 
intellectual    ideal    is    the   inculcation  of 
Dogma;  the  modem  moral  ideal  the  imposi- 
jtion  of  Discii^e. .  .Hie  cleverei^kis  he  who 
can  hold  "the  most  knowledge,  the  best  he 
who  is  most  reaipUly^  Obedient.   Dogma  and 


Discipline!  What  admirable  instruments 
for  the  production  of  bigotry  and  servility. 

Briefly  stated,  the  chief  function  of  moral 
education  is^not  Uiat^of  framing  roles  and 
laws  but  rather  of  providing  motives  and 
deterrents^  and  most  important  of  all,  that 
of  holding  up  a  lof  ^  jnoral  ideal  as  the 
supreme  molave  and  test  of  Rights  '  The 
social  treatment  of  immorality  involves  the 
discussion  of  Crime  any^  Punishment.  The 
chief  change  Socialism  would  produce,  in 
this  spherfe  would  be  the  elimination  of  tJie 
barbarous  and  vengeance  elements  in  punish- 
ment and  the  recognition  that  it  ought  to 
be  an  instrument  of  education  and  improve 
ment  for  the  "criminal.**  But  with  the  as- 
cendancy of  Socialism,  the  production  of 
^criminals"  will  decrease,  for  Crime  is  a 
product  of  capitalism,  or  more  accurately, 
of  private  property,  whereof  capitalism  is 
the  most  smti-social  form. 

Moral  Education  is  imparted  in  three 
spheres — the  Home,  the  School,  the  World. 
It  is  outside  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to 
deal  with  the  technicalities  of  moral  edu- 
cation in  the  former  two  spheres.  We  can 
well  leave  the  determination  of  how  to  im- 
part moral  instruction  to  ihe  Educational 
theorists,  who  are  'mdving  quickly  to  right 
methods.  Merely  a  word  or  two  in  regard 
to  punishments.  In  the  home  the  punish- 
ment for  a  fault  mmt,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, be  the  natural  i«aetion  tiiereto,^and 
no  mere  arbitary  infliction  of  suffering. 
The  ideal  must  not  be,  as  it  is  with  so  many, 
•bedienoe,  loyalty,  respect,  servility,  but 
rather  a  child  freely  and  righteously  self- 
expressive,  readily  honoring  Truth,  Free- 


dQm,  Self-sacrifice  and  personal  worth.  In 
the  school  we  should  w  ork  towards  the  ideal 
of  democratic  self-disdplina  fincoiuage' 
the  children  to  make,  their  owiL  laws  and 
prescribe  their  own  punishments.  Much 
more  might  be  said  on  Moral  Education  in 
Home  an/  iSchool  did  space  permit,  hak 
from  the  Socialist  point  of  view  the  most 
important  moral  consideration  is  the  moral 
ideal,  which,  has  its  roots,  not  iii-the  indir 
vidual,  nor  in.  the  iamily,  nor  m  the  school, 
but  in  the  social  (economic)  sphere,  and 
which  reacts  on  and  modifies  moral  con- 
cepts and  conduct  in  every  other  sphere. 
It,  Itnd  through  it  general  conduct,  Social- 
ism will  modify  more  than  any  other  moral 
phenomenon. 

THE  ULTIMATE  MORALITY. 

In  conclusion,  then,  just  a  few  words  <m 
the  moral  ideal,  which  a  brief  historical 
sketdi  will  enable  us  more  fully  to  under- 
stand.     There  are  practically  two  moral 
philosophies  extant  today.  Religious  Moral- 
ly, which  views  th6  individual's  connec- 
tion with  society  as  accidejital  and  places 
his  moral  ideal  hereafter  and  in^amother 
world.  It  apotlieosises  the  soul  and  indi- 
vidual virtues,  purity,  holiness,  truthful- 
nes,  honesty.    Next  there  is  the  utilitarian 
morality   which  apotheosises  self-interest 
and  finds  ^  moral  ideal  and  the  motive 
of  all  conduct  in  self-interest  for  the  rich, 
and  in  "enlightened''  self-interest  for  the 
poor.      Both  tiiese  philosophies  put  self ^ 
mterest^in  £»itagonism  to  social  interest. 

In  ancient  society,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wiMle  sfsnificance.  <^  .the  individiial  was 
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merged  in  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. Though  he  acted  on  this  assumption 
q£  th^  all-iniportance  of  the  tribe,  he  was 
cpidte  unconscioas  ot  it.  Bttt  when  property 
(the  historical  function  of  private  property 
has  been  (1)  the  break-up  of  society  into 
its  ultimate  units,  and  <2)  of  these  voBbB 
into  mere  fractions  of  men) ,  supplants 
blood  as  the  social  nexus,  and  man,  by  its 
possession,  becomes  c&nscious  of  interests 
api^  from  society,  an  individualistic  ii^;ro- 
spective  and  self-conscious  morality  sup- 
plants the  primitive  ethical  social  sentiment. 
The  history  of  civilisation  is  tibe  histmry 
of  the  breaking-up  (theoretically  only;  of 
course)  of  society  into  its  ultimate  units, 
whose  importance  and  worth  consist,  not 
in  their  own  merits,  but  in  tihe  ammmt 
their  property.  Traces  of  the  old  social  mo- 
rality lingered  till  the  end  of  feudal  ages 
in  Western  Europe,  but  very  soon  afterlhe 
rise  of  capitalism,  whi<^  (^mpleted  l^e  dis- 
integration, a  reintegration  began.  Just  at 
the  monient  when  property  had  separated 
evei^  man  as  :for  as  ptMssil^e  from  his 
neighbour  and  had  erected  his  self-interest 
either  here  or  hereafter  into  the  end  of  life 
~^e  eccmoraic  conditions  compelled  the  first 
move  forwards  to  a  new  and  nobler  soli* 
darity.  Trades  Unions  sprang  up.  The  in- 
dividual's interests  were  consciously  merged 
in  the  productive  gitmp^  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Common  labor  Tather  than  com- 
mon blood  or  property  was  thence  onwards 
to  be  tiie  social  braid.  Sloeial  evolution 
nieans  the  reabsorption  of  13ie  isolated  or 
disintegrated  units  into  ever  enlarging 
groups  lor  the  forth^rmg  of  theur  coHsr 
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mon  interests.    First  the  craft  union,  then 
the  Federation  of  Trades  Unions.  The 
Labor  Party  Congress,  the  Workingclass,  or 
Socialist  Party,  and,  finally,  when  that  class 
is  triumphant,  the  Socialist  Society.  Thus 
Socialism  to-day  identifies  self-interest  with 
interest  of  the  oppressed  class  struggling 
for  freedom.    Ultimately  it  will  identify 
self-interest  with  that  of  the  Classless  So- 
dety,  which  Sodalisih  will  establish.  This 
then  is  the  Socialist  moral  Ideal  with  which 
we  must  use  all  our  efforts  to  inspire  the 
masses.  First,  we  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
the  Soeial  Revolution,  and  proclaim  him 
truly  and  nobly  moral  who  is  ready  to  work 
and  sacrifice  himself  for  its  success.  And 
when  the  Socialist  cause  triumphs  he  will 
be  acclaimed  the  moral  man  who  gives  ready 
and  willing  service  to  the  Society  of  which 
he  is  a  member.    Instead  of  his  instincts 
being  Erected  within  on  his  personal  charac- 
ter they  will  be  directed  without  on  the  so- 
cial cause  he  has  iij  view.   Service  and  sac- 
rifice are  the  ends  of  Socialist  morality,  but 
first  for  the  oppressed  class  and  ultimately 
for  society  as  a  whole,  not  merely  for  other 
individuals  (which  Religious  Morality  at  its 
best  achieves).  To  sum  up.  The  primitive 
moral  ideal  was  unconscious  and  social.  The 
moral  ideal  of  capitalism  is  conscious  and 
unsocial.   The  moral  ideal  of  Socialism  is 
both  conscious  and  social.  For  the  Socialist, 
morality  will  be  determined  by  the  Socialist 
ideal.    That  is  good  which  makes  for  it. 
That  bad  which^hinders  or  retards  it.  True 
morality  is  thus  self -development  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  class  now,  and  for  the  So- 
cialist Society  hereafter.   It  Sjeems  to  me 
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that  the  inculcation  and  pn^agaada  of  this 
ideal  are  the  only  social  means  for  inspir- 
ing the  conduct  that  subserves  it.  Ob- 
viously capitalistic  Educational  institutions 
cannot  be  expected  to  preach  and  teadi  such 
an  ideal,  nor  the  conduct  that  promotes  it.^ 
Happily  the  ideal  once  apprehended 
makes  the  appeal  and  secures  the 
appropriate  conduct  more  readily  than 
anv  artificial  moral  stimuli  could  do.  Be-  • 
cause  it  is  an  integration  of  all  social  and 
human  factors  Socialism  does  not  require 
one  appeal  to  the  Intellect,  another  to  the 
*  Finer  Feelings,  and  yet  another  to  th^ 
Moral  Sense.  The  Socialist  philosophy  when, 
apprehended  by  the  intellect  satisfies  the 
most  exacting  of  our  aesthetic  feelings,  and 
itiself  inspires  our  conduct  for  its  realisa- 
tion. Hie  essence  of  iihe  morals  of  Social- 
ism may  be  summied  up  in  two  precepts:  one 
positive,  the  other  negative;  and  these  we 
must  inculcate  with  all  the  strength  of 
reason  and  earnestness  there  is  in  us. 

First— "Thou  shall  not  scab''; 
Second — "Thou  shalt  ever  and  faithfully 
serve.** 

Thus  whilst  Socialism  makes  certain  de- 
finite suggestions  rdative  to  Intellectual 
and  Aesthetic  Education,  it  looks  on  the 
Socialist  ideal  as  itself  sufficient  to  inspire 
the  appropriate  conduct  in  those  who  con- 
sciously accept  it,  and  tiie  history  of  the 
Sociafist  movement  justifies  this  confidence. 

IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIAL  PRECEPTS. 

• 

In  so  far  as  special  pnecepts  are  to  be 
taught,  such  as  temperance,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  etc.,  these  must  be  inculcated,  not 
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as  bald  precepts  or  commands,  but  in  asso-  . 
ciation  with  l^eir  natural  consequendea^ 
which  if  wisely  and  vividly  presented  be- 
come motives  for  or  against  the  particular 
acti<»B  as  may  be  desired.  As  already  s»d^ 
wise  or  effective  punishment  conMsts  in  let* 
ting'  the  natural  reaction  follow  the  wrong- 
conduct.  So,  wise  moral  instruction  con- 
sists in  strongly  impressing  the  mind  with 
these  natural  and  inevitable  consequences 
in  advance.  The  necessity  for  Moral  Edu- 
cation to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  disin- 
tegration  of  Society,  vtMeh  capitalism  uor  ^ 
plies — to  the  unnatural  isolation  of  man 
from  his  fellows — to  self-consciousness  of 
single.,  of  anti-soeiid  action  prompted  by^ 
and  abetting  self-interest.  The  original 
and  natural  method  was  to  further  self- 
'interest  through  co-operation  with  others* 
Man  emerging  out  H>f  l^e  natural  envirim^ 
ment  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  aid  in 
which  he  toiled  the  weary  path  of  progress 
which  led  him  to  the  dawn  of  civilisation^ 
is  troubled  and  perplexed  by  the  strife  and 
turmoil  of  the  new  social  arrangements 
based  on  private  property  and  competition 
instead  of  <m  blood  and  co-cqnsration.  tJsed 
hitherto  to  mutual  support  from  his  fellows, 
he  now  finds  them  antagonistic.  He  looks 
into  Ms  own  soid  toad  eodgels  his  l»»in  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  find  what  is  "right"  to 
do,  he  seeks  a  conciliation  of  self-interest 
with  social  interests.  Sudi  ia  the  i»^exa 
of  moral  "philosophy"  (so  called).  Some 
find  the  answer,  as  we  previously  remarked, 
in  enlightened  self-interest  here,  others  in 
a  wwdd  b^ond;  few  perc^ving  tihe  imy 
esdstenee  of  the  problem  to  be  due  to  eco- 


nomic  conditions,,  and  finally  solvable  only 
by  a  revolution  therein.. 

SOCIALISM  THE  ANSWER. 

Moral  philosophy  and  Moral  !Education 
will  be  np^ich  less  necessary  under  Socialism, 
for  it  will  then  be  much  more  natural  and 
much  nxore  to  the  individual  self-interest  to 
do  "right."  The  conflict  of  interesta 
abolished,  the  motive  to  anti-social  (i.e., 
wrong)  action  will  vanish.  Socialism,  in 
-fact,  is  the  natural  life  for  men  and  all  con- 
duct tiierein  will  be  natural  (berause.  pro- 
moting self-interest)  and  right  (because 
also,  and  at  the  same  time,  promoting  so- 
cial interest).  /Thus  to  »  great  extent  those 
present  perplexing  problems  of  duty,  right, 
justice,  etc.,  will  disappear  under  Social- 
ism* .  . 


FOOTNOTE  TO  PAGE  23. 

*But  more  important  still,  art  will  be- 
come a  mean  of  social  rather  than  of 
merely  individual  expression.  And,  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  'later  pamphlet  on 
"Socialism  and  Art,"  it  is  when  socially  in- 
spired or  motived  that  art  has  always 
reached  the  highest  levels  of  excellence. 
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